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THE INTERNAL TEACHER. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Dec. 13, 1867. 

ET us consider these sayings of Christ: 

“ The Comforter whom the Father will 
send in my name, he shall teach you all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, 
He 
shall receive of mine and shall show it unto 
you.” The idea under these words is, that 
the Holy Spirit, coming from the Father, 
passes through the Son, and the experience 
of the Son, being photographed, so to speak, 
on that Spirit in its passage, is thereby 
transferred to believers and becomes a sort of 
memory within them. The very essence of 
all Christ’s history is taken into that Spirit, 
so that it comes to us charged with his char- 
acter and deeds. It enters into the pith of 
our spirit, so that it is the life of our life, 
and standing there, as we may say, in the pul- 
pit within our very heart, it becomes our ever- 
present teacher, preaching Christ to us day 
and night. The disciples heard the external 
words of Christ while he was present with 
them; but this was a superficial operation, 
only preliminary to the final and real teaching 
which he was to give them. Their salvation 
was to come by a spiritual infusion, that had 
in it not only the same truths that he taught 
by word, but all his unspoken wisdom, and all 
his hidden experience. By a double photo- 
graphic process, the things of Christ were first 
to be received into the mediating Spirit, and 
then to be shown to the disciples and trans- 
fusedinto their life, so that all his sayings 
should come back to them in the secret cham- 
bers of their consciousness ; and all that he 
had done should reveal itself to them as in the 
glass of an omniscient memory. 

It ‘is very beautiful to think that such a 
teacher is present with us, watching all the 
motions of our spirits, all our thoughts and 
feelings, waiting to seize the lucky moment 
when some sympathetic point rises within, to 
bring the fitting word of Christ to our remem- 
brance, and infuse his thoughts into our 
thoughts, his experience into our experience, 
and so by ten thousand fibres of connection, 
weave our spirits into unity with his. It is 
very beautiful to think, that besides our per- 
sonal memory, we have in that good Spirit that 
whispers within us, a great transferred memory, 
or, we may say, an opening of our memory 








into the great memory of Christ; so that, 
as by personal memory we can recover all that 
we have ever experienced, however distant it 
may be from our present consciousness, so by 
this spiritual memory we have access to all the 
experiences that are in the memory of Christ 
—in fact, to that vast reservoir of words and 
deeds of which it is said, that if they had been 
recorded, ‘ the world itself would not contain 
the books that should be written.” Surely 
this is the wealth that we have in Christ. 
And we may go a great deal farther: for 
Christ has,besides his own personal body, a great 
spiritual body that comprises the whole Primitive 
Church. Peter and Paul, and all the apostles 
and all their followers, and the patriarchs and 
prophets, thousands and thousands that gath- 
ered to Christ from this world and from hades 
during the apostolic age, all that had part in 
the first resurrection, now go to form one great 
spiritual body, which is the body of Christ, as 
really as was the body in which he first arose 
from the dead. And as the Holy Spirit, com- 
ing from the Father through the Son, takes into 
itself all the human experiences through which 
it passes, so it permeates every member of this 
great complex spiritual body, and assumes by 
photographic process all the experiences of the 
apostles and prophets and the multitude that 
no man can number that were ‘aken into iden- 
tity with him at his Second Advent; and thus 
comes to us charged with the essence of that 
vast body of human life which was gathered 
into the first resurrection. Every iota of the 
history, not only of Christ, but of Peter and 
James and John, and Moses and Elijah, and 
every apostle and every prophet and every 
one of their followers, is now printed in the 
Holy Spirit, and is open to the reading of those 
who receive that Spirit in their hearts and 
understand its language. Countless volumes 
of biography, such as we need to study in 
working out cur own salvation, are as access- 
ible to us as our own memories, if we know 
how to enter into the closet of our hearts, and 
learn the lore that the Comforter teaches there. 


In this study, it is essential that we should 
never forget that the least things have the 
most in them—that the infinitesimals contain 
the infinite. The microscopist will show 
you a gray speck as big as half a pin-head, 
that you can make nothing of with the naked 
eye; but place it under his instrument and 
behold, it contains in clear letters the whole 
of the Declaration of Independence! This is 
but a faint illustration, on the one hand of the 
elusive delicacy of that wonderful Spirit that 
is busy within us, and on the other, of the 
volumes and libraries that can be found _in it 





by any one who has the proper microscope in 
his heart. 





SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 8. 
BY J. H. N. 


The first article which I published in the 
Perfectionist after Prof. Bush stopped wri- 
ting, was a long one on Swedenborg’s Theory 
of the Internal Sense of the Scripture. In it 
I brought together much of what I had hinted 
at in the previous correspondence in regard to 
Swedenborg’s treatment of the Bible. The 
reader has seen the substance of it, and I will 
not reproduce it. The next article, published 
Dec. 20, 1845, examined the foundation of 
Swedenborg’s theology as follows: 


SWEDENORG’S DOCTRINE CONCERNING THE GOD- 
HEAD, 


Swedenborg was not a Trinitarian. The uni- 
ty.of the Godhead is as prominent an article in 
his creed as it is in that of Unitarians or Mahome- 
tans. He acknowledges a trinity in one person, 
but not a trinity of persons. His doctrine is 
that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are the 
soul, body, and spirit of one person. The fol- 
lowing (from his treatise on the “ Athanasian 
Creed,” $17) may serve as a specimen of a large 
amount of discourse which may be found in 
his writings on this subject : 

“That in the Lord there is a trine, the Divine 
Itself which is called the Father, the Divine Human 
which is called the Son, and the Divine Proceeding 
which is called the Holy Spirit, may be manifest 
from the Word, from the Divine Essence, and from 
Heaven. From the Word ; where the Lord himself 
teaches that the Father and he are one, and that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from him and from the Father ; 
also, where the Lord teaches that the Father is in 
him and he in the Father, and that the Spirit of 
Truth, which is the Holy Spirit, does not speak from 
himself but from the Lord : in like’manner, from pas- 
sages in the old World, where the Lord is called Je- 
hovah, the Son of God, and the Holy One of Israel. 
From the Divine Essence ; that one Divine by itself is 
not given, but there is a trine; this trine consists 
of esse, existere, and proceeding; for esse must 
needs exist, and when it exists must proceed that it 
may produce, and this trine is one essence and one 
in person, and is God. This may be illustrated by 
comparison: an angel of heaven is trine and there- 
by one ; the esse of an angel is that which is called 
his soul, and his existere is that which is called his 
body, and the proceeding from both is that which is 
called the sphere of his life, without which an angel 
neither exists nor is. By this trine an angel is an 
image of God, and is called a Son of God, and also an 
heir, yea, also a god; nevertheless, an angel is not 
life from himself, but is a recipient of life; God alone 
is life from himself. From Heaven ; the trine Divine, 
which is one in essence and in person, is such in 
heaven ; for the Diyine which is called the Father, 
and the Divine Human which is called the Son, ap- 
pears there, before the angels, as a sun, and the Di- 
vine Proceeding thence as light united to heat, the 
light being divine truth, and the heat being divine 
good; thus, the Divine which is called the Father, is 
the Divine esse, the Divine Human which is called 
the Son, is the divine existere from that esse, and 
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the Divine which is called the Holy Spirit is the di- 
vine proceeding from that divine existere and from 
the divine esse. This trine is the Lord in heaven; 
his divine love is what appears as a sun there.” 

It will be perceived that Swedenborg was not 
a Unitarian in the usual sense of the term; i.e. 
he did not teach that Christ was a man or an 
angel, but that he was one of the component 
parts of the Divine Being—the body, of which 
the Father was the soul. 

The doctrine against which Swedenborg’s 
theory is specially arrayed is that of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, formerly the accredited standard 
of universal orthodoxy, which teaches that there 
are three equal persons in the Godhead. With 
that doctrine we have no concern. In what we 
have to say, we shall answer simply for our own 
views, which are, that the Godhead consists of 
two persons, the Father and the Word, who are 
not equal, but bear a relation to each other like 
that which exists between man and woman, and 
that the Holy Spirit is their joint effluence or 
radiating sphere. 

On this subject, as on all others, Swedenborg 
is fond of cutting short all argument and appeal- 
ing directly to intuition. Thus he says in his 
treatise on Divine Love and Wisdom (§23): 

“ All the principles of human reason agree, and as 
it were concentre in this, that there is one God, the 
creator of the universe; wherefore a reasonable 
man, by virtue of the common principle of under- 
standing, thinks no otherwise, and can think no 
otherwise. Tell any man of sound reason that there 
are two creators of the universe, and you will find in 
yourself a repugnance thence arising, and possibly 
from the bare sound of the words in your ear ; whence 
it is evident that all the principles of human reason 
join and concentre in this, that God is onx.” 

We scruple not to avow that we have no such 
intuition as is here described, and that we re- 
gard the assertion of its universal existence as a 
sheer assumption. Our minds are so construc- 
ted that we never feel the force of that kind of 
a priori reasoning or talk which undertakes .to 
tell what the limits of uncreated existence must 
be, without looking at the facts which testify 
what they are. Our difficulty is in conceiving 
of eternal past existence at all. But we know 
that something has existed from eternity, be- 
cause something exists now; and when we have 
passed this point, we can as easily conceive, be- 
fore examining evidence, that there are a thous- 
and uncreated beings as that there isone. The 
necessity of absolute unity as the sole occupant 
of the sphere back of the created universe can 
easily be taken for granted, but cannot easily be 
proved. Indeed the very persons who most 
peremptorily assume this necessity, invariably 
fall away from it in their theories concerning 
the uncreated unit. The orthodox are sticklers 
for the unity of the final cause, and yet they 
have their three divine persons. And even 
Swedenborg, though he has but one divine per- 
son, divides that person into three eternal parts 
—‘ esse, existere, and proceeding.” Or, if it 
should be insisted on his behalf, that these parts 
are not distinct but altogether one, we may 
allege further that he divides the divine nature 
into two constituents, Love and Wisdom, and 
says expressly that these are “two distinct 
things.” (See Love and Wisdom, §34.) Now 
it matters not whether the unity of the uncre- 
ated is broken exteriorly by division into per- 
sons, or interiorly by division into distinct spir- 
itual components. If it is broken in either way, 





the assumption that the uncreated must be an 
absolute unit is violated. We find in ourselves 
no more intuitive repugnance against the idea 
that creation is attributable to a duality of per- 
sons, than we have against the idea that it is 
attributable to a duality of causes in one person, 
and we have no rational repugnance against 
either. The only legitimate way to seek the 
truth in relation to the antecedents of creation, 
is to descend from intuitive repugnances ( which 
are often nothing but traditional impressions), 
into the region of evidence. 


The moment we begin to interrogate nature 
in relation to her parentage, we find a repug- 
nance arising against the idea of absolute unity 
in the uncreated. The universe proclaims that 
it is the offspring of Love. But is love possi- 
ble in absolute solitude? What is love?— 
Swedenborg shall answer. He says in his Di- 
vine Love and Wisdom, $$47, 48— , 

“Tt is an essential of love, not to love itself, but to 
love others, and to be joined to them by love; itis 
also an essential of love to be beloved by others, for 
thereby conjunction is effected. The essence of all 
love consists in conjunction ; yea, the life of it which 
is called enjoyment, pleasantness, delight, sweetness, 
beatitude, happiness, and felicity. Love consists in 
our willing what is our own to be another's and 
feeling his delight as delight in ourselves ; this is to 
love... Who that is capable of looking into the 
essence of love, cannot see that this is the case? For 
what is it fur a man to love himself alone, and not 
any one out of himself, by whom he may be beloved 
again ? This israther dissolution than conjunction, as 
the conjunction of love arises from reciprocation, 
and reciprocation does not exist in self alone: if it is 
thought to exist it is from an imaginary reciprocation 
in others. Hence it is evident that the divine love 
cannot but be and exist in other beings or existences, 
whom it loves, and by whom it is beloved; for 
when such a quality exists in all love, it must needs 
exist in the greatest degree, that is, infinitely, in love 
itself.” 

Now according to this definition of love, if 
God is but one person, he could not love until 
he had created objects of love; and hence it fol- 
lows that unless some part of creation is co- 
eternal with himself (i.e. uncreated, which is 
a contradiction in terms), there was an eternity 
before creation in which it was impossible for 
him to be otherwise than selfish! Have we no 
intuitive repugnance against this idea? Does 
not all nature cry out against it? Is God ab- 
solutely dependent on creation for the possibil- 
ity of being happy ? 

Again, if we reason from the seen to the un- 
seen, assuming that the essential nature of the 
effect is in the cause, we have proof as broad as 
the universe, that the Godhead is a duality ; for 
every link of the chain of productive life, in its 
whole visible extent from the lowest region of 
the vegetable kingdom, to the highest of the an- 
imal, is a duality. The distinction between 
male and female is as universal as vitality, and 
all visible evidence goes to prove that it is the 
indispensable condition of reproduction, i. e. of 
vital creation. If we find two elements in all 
the streams of life, why should we not infer that 
the same two elements are in the Fountain ? 

Swedenborg, in all his writings, labors assid- 
uously to make known that the human form is 
the archetype of all existences. He insists that 
every specific society in heaven is in the human 
form, that the universal heaven is in the human 
form, and finally that God himself is in the hu- 
man form. On this foundation, certainly, the 
only consistent doctrine of the Godhead that can 





be raised is that of its duality. For what is the 
human form? is it the form of man? or of 
woman? Nay; it is certainly the form of all 
that enters into the constitution of human be- 
ings, i. e. it is the form of both man and woman. 
To call a male form alone the human form, is 
as absurd as it would be to cal) the right half of 
the human body the human form, or to call 
“the odd half of a pair of shears” the shear-form. 
In our reading of Swedenborg’s long discourses 
on the universality of the human form in heav- 
en, we have a continual desire to ask him which 
of the two human forms, or rather which half 
of the human form he refers to? He says noth- 
ing, so far as we know, directly on this point; 
but he leaves us to conclude from the fact that 
he evidently refers to but one of the two parts 
of the dual human form, and from the constant 
use of the word man in designating that part, 
that he refers tothe male half. This-being true, 
it folluws that the female half of human nature 
is not, in his view, of any account, and has no 
place in the higher regions of heavenly and di- 
vine existence. The heaven and the God of his 
theory, instead of being in the human form, is 
like himself, if we may use the expression, i 
the bachelor form—a semi-hurnan anomaly. 

For our part, instead of having any repug- 
nance against the idea that God is a bi-personal 
being, we find all our natural prepossessions in 
favor of it. We are quite willing that the indi- 
cations of the created universe should be true— 
that woman as well as man should have her ar- 
chetype in the primary sphere of existence— 
that the receptive as well as the active princi- 
ple, subordination as well as power, should have 
its representative in the Godhead. And we 
believe that an unsophisticated child would much 
prefer the family-idea of a dual “head over all” 
—a Father and Mother of the universe—to the 
conception of a solitary God. 

If now we interrogate Scripture, we find the 
testimony of nature exactly and fully confirmed. 
“God said let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness . . . So God created man in 
his own image.” (Gen. 1: 26, 27.) This isa 
favorite text with Swedenborg, and he builds 
large theories on a part of the idea which it pre- 
sents. But let us have the whole idea. If this 
passage proves any thing, it proves, even in ex- 
press terms as well as by implication, the duality 
of the Godhead. If man is the image of God, 
it is fairly to be inferred that God has both parts 
of human nature, i.e. is bi-personal; and this 
inference is strengthened by the use of the plural 
pronoun in the clause—* Let ws make man,” &c. 
But we are not left to inference. The sequel of 
the passage quoted is this: “ In the image of God 
created he him, male and female created he them.” 
Here is an actual specification of the first great 
feature in the human constitution which makes 
it an image of God, and that feature is its bi- 
personality. 

In the New Testament we have an account of 
the manifestation of God. A person appeared 
in human form, professing to be, not the entire 
Godhead, but the Son or Word of God, co-eternal 
with the Father, but subordinate to him. In 
our controversy with Swedenborg we have no 
occasion to prove that this person was divine.— 
On that point he accepts the testimony of the 
Bible as unreservedly as can be desired by ortho- 
doxy itself. Nay, he goes far beyond all ortho- 
doxy, and insists that Christ is not only a divine 
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person, but the only divine person—the Father 
himself incarnate. He constantly and vehe- 
mently maintains that the Lord ( by which term 
he always means Jesus Christ) is Jehovah, the 
only God of heaven and earth. He is a Unitarian, 
but he reaches Unitarianism by a road exactly 
opposite to that which is usually pursued. Like 
ordinary Unitarians, he first plants himself on 
that part of the testimony of Scripture which as- 
serts the unity of God. But when he comes to 
dispose of the problem of Christ’s nature, he 
turns his back on them. While they assume the 
separate personality of Christ and save the doc- 
trine of the unity by denying his divinity, Swe- 
denborg assumes the divinity of Christ, and 
saves the doctrine of the unity by denying his 
separate personality. We think Swedenborg 
has the more formidable task of the two. It 
seems easier to get rid of the divinity of Christ, 
than of his distinct personality. But in our 
view the true theory saves both. 

We first plant ourselves on that part of 
Scripture which testifies that God made man in 
his own image male and female ( from which we 
infer his bi-personality), and on the abounding 
evidence of the divinity-and distinct personality 
of Christ ; and then we interpret the assertions 
of Scripture concerning the unity of God by 
the rule which Christ himself has supplied. The 
text which Swedenborg most frequently quotes 
in proof of the absolute identity of Christ with 
the Father, is John 10: 30—* J and my Father 
are one.” And it may fairly be assumed that 
this text involves all that is meant by the unity 
of God as it is elsewhere asserted in the Bible. 
Now if it can be shown that the unity here in- 
tended is consistent with a plurality of persons 
in the Godhead, the seeming inconsistency be- 
tween the unity and the duality which we main- 
tain, will be removed; and the labors of the 
common Unitarians to disprove the divinity of 
Christ, and of Swedenborg to disprove his per- 
sonality, will be superseded. We conceive that 
the following sayings of Christ entirely define 
the sense in which he asserted the unity of him- 
self with the Father: “Holy Father, keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as we are... 
Neither pray I for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on me through their 
word, that they all may be one ; as thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us.” John 17: 11,21. The unity here 
prayed for is expressly declared to be the 
same as that existing betweenthe Father and 
the Son; and it is a unity of many persons, and 
iscertainly consistent with their distinct person- 
ality. It follows, therefore, that the unity of 
God, in the sense in which Christ and the Bible 
assert it, is consistent with his bi-personality. 

We know no reason why absolute unity of 
life or spirit is not as consistent with duality of 
persons as it is with duality of powers (love and 
wisdom, for instance ) in one person. Universal 
common sense recognizes the substantial unity 
of two persons standing in the relation of hus- 
band and wife. As“ God created man male and 
female, and called heir name Adam” ( see Gen. 
5: 1, 2), making “ of twain one flesh” (see Gen. 
2: 24 and Mark 10: 8), so the common law of 
most countries treats man and wife as one being, 
and in common speech they are called “ the wni- 
ted head of the family.” Ona similar princi- 
ple we believe that the Bible asserts the unity of 





God in perfect consistency with the divinity and 
distinct personality of Christ. 


As to its results, Swedenborg’s doctrine is 
much the same as ordinary Unitarianism. In 
effect, it denies not only the divinity but the ex- 
istence of the Christ described in the Evange- 
lists; for that Christ constantly, and in various 
ways represented himself as a person distinct 
from the Father. The very names Father and 
Son necessarily designate two persons ; and to 
say that the two things meant by those names 
constitute but one individnal, i.e. that the Father, 
is the only actual person, is to annihilate the 
Son. Christ said that he was sent by the Father, 
that the Father was greater than he, that the Fa- 
ther knew some things which were not known 
to the Son, Xe. . In all this, according to Swe- 
denborg, there was but one person concerned ; 
which is as much as to say that the apparent 
person who said these things was a mere phan- 
tom or nonentity. Christ constantly prayed to 
the Father just as though there was a distinc- 
tion of personality between them: but Swe- 
denborg’s theory turns this into a downright 
farce, such as it would be for a man to present 
a formal petition to himself, or fur a man’s body 
to pray to his soul. Butthese incongruities are 
easily smoothed over by resolving as much of 
the Evangelists’ account of Christ as is neces- 
sary into “apparent truth,” and falling back 
upon the “internal sense.” In this respect 
Swedenborg has the advantage over common 
Unitarians. 


The doctrine which only denies the divinity 
of Christ is certainly less irrational than that 
which denies his existence. Both equally deprive 
the Christian scheme of its divine mediator, 
and both, in our view, come within the range of 
the apostle’s test—“ Every spirit that confes- 
seth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
not of God.” 


There is one result of the theory we have been 
considering, which is peculiar and deserves spe- 
cial notice. Unitarianism proper, while it de- 
nies the divinity of Christ, still leaves him stand- 
ing as the greatest of men or as an angel, in some 


-|sense mediating between the rest of mankind 


and God. But Swedenborg’s scheme takes him 
out of the way altogether, by merging him in the 
only Jehovah. A Swedenborgian looks up to 
God, but tono Christ—no “ only begotten” Son 
of God. Who then is God’s second? Who is 
the Swedenborgian’s mediator between God and 
man? We hazard nothing in saying that it is 
Swedenborg himself! We have seen that he 
annuls the commissions of the apostles. Who 
then is left above him this side of Jehovah? His 
professions of inspiration far transcend those of 
all known prophets. To him alone all the ar- 
cana of both the inner and outer universe were 
opened. To him was given the key of the “ in- 
ternal sense,” by which a new Bible-was ushered 
into the world. He was the teacher of angels ; 
—nay according to the deductions of Worces- 
ter, which we think are legitimate, he is the head 
of the innermost heaven, the sole and perpetual 
High-priest of the entire church of God, visible 
and invisible. Can we doubt then that in the 
view of himself and his followers, he occupies the 
place which is vacated by his annihilation of the 
Son of God? To us the sound of his self-proc- 
lamation is—“ Lo here is Christ ;” and we take 
that to be a very sure sign of Antichrist, 








USED to think bread and milk was very 
insipid. I wanted something hot or salt, 


or biting in some way. Sitting down | would 


begin perhaps with a sip of scalding drink, and 
taking that pitch, the meal must be very well 
spiced to make any kind of music with my 
mouth. This tone of appetite was early ac- 
quired, but it has changed in the Community. 
Our disuse of meat for many years has had 
much to do with the change, no doubt. Meat 
requires condiments, pepper, mustard, catsup, 
pickles, and whatever is most stinging to the 
palate. The disuse of tea and coffee the same 
length of time, has been another cause of re- 
duced excitement. Remaining fever was indi- 
cated, however, and perpetuated, by the substitu- 
tion in this interval, of other hot drinks of a less 
stimulating kind; as cocoa, malt coffee &c. At 
length the thirst for these has died out; and 
now I wonder that | ever thought bread and 
milk insipid. My taste has come to a natural, 
unexcited tone. Its perceptions are no more 
seared by condiments and burning draughts. 
The sweet juices of wholesome food are enough, 
I am not afraid of a high-seasoned dish, but it is 
no more an habitual necessity. 

A person may ask, as I have been inclined to 
do sometimes, why do we love these biting 
things if they are not good? We might as well 
ask why does the drunkard love brandy? We 
call his habit intemperance, and his appetite 
unnatural. So the craving for stimulating food 
is a feverish want, and injurious according to its 
degree. 


‘T LIKE this Connecticut climate; it agrees 

with me wonderfully. The beauty of the 
summer scenery also, is unsurpassed. But | 
have a complaint to make against what seems 
to me to be a lack of civilization here. Perhaps 
Iam laboring under a delusion; but we will 
see, 


When I came from Oneida, I brought with 
me some steel-traps. My friend T- and 
myself having formed a sort of fraternity, ow- 
ing perhaps, to our former trapping experience 
in Canada, proposed to set some traps for musk- 
rats along the Quinnipiac. We accordingly “ put 
in” about forty-five traps. The signs of game 
were good, and we found muskrats quite numer- 
ous. Indeed I may say that we got on swim- 
ingly ; for we paddled our own craft up and 
down the clear stream, gathered in our rats, 
and talked, meanwhile, of things that concerned 
our future well-being. Every morning we put 
on our stout boots, and grey Canada coats, and 
made our way to the river feeling very much 
like trappers. When we returned we held up 
our rats (if we had any) in triumph before an 
admiring group of friends who usually stood 
ready to meet us. We skinned and stretched 
our fur in the most approved style; needing no 
manufactured musk for perfumery, for people 
who came in contact with us said that we had 
already quite enough of the pure article about us, 
But to the point. 

We had collected about thirty skins, when, 
on going to our traps one fine morning, we dis- 
covered that seven of them had been stolen, 
Some thief had been along the bank of the river 
and taken trapafter trap in succession, as though 
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he were used to the business, and felt it his duty 
to steal every trap he could find. T and I 
looked at each other in amazement. We hardly 
knew what to make of it. True, I had been 
warned of thieves, by those who had had expe- 
rience. But really I was not prepared fur this. 
“Ts this” said I, “‘ the land of steady habits, of 
which I so often heard in my youth? John 
Brown's tract never treated me thus ; back- 
woodsmen, hunters, and even Indians, generally 
have civilization enough to prevent them from 
stealing each other’s traps. O Connecticut! 
it seems but a day since I was singing praises 
to thy loveliness—strolling over thy rocks and 
mosses, and snuffing the perfume of thy sweet- 
ferns and wild roses. Shall I charge thee with 
this vile business? My heart forbids me. I 
will not. I will exonerate thee; and the crime 
shall rest upon the head of him that did the 
deed. I will consider him an outcast and an 
alien from this fair land--not worthy to be 
called one of thy sons.” 





But after all, the question still arises, how 
am Ito seek amends for my loss, and bring 
the culprit to justice? I inquired of friend T 
what he thought would become of such thieves. 
He looked gloomy. When humanity comes to 
be sifted through the great sieve of judgment, 
they will be caught in the meshes and cast into 
—but hold, is there no hope for them? The 
Lord spoke kindly tothe penitent thief on the 
cross. Can not mercy reach such as this one? 
If not, I fear that many will come short of sal- 
vation. 

My heart is softer now. If the unfortunate 
man who took my traps, will repent and con- 
fess his sins, I can not only forgive him, but 
take him by the hand and weep with him. 

J. P. H. 





, 


A WORD FOR MEDIOCRITY. 


N this “ great and glorious country,” no privileged 

class claim a monopoly of places of honor and 
emolument. Even the chief magistrate is elected by 
the people, and the people’s choice is never restricted. 
The revered Lincoln was once a boatman, and his 
successor once handled the tailor’s goose. Rep. 
resentatives and senators have been farmers, mer- 
chants, shoe-makers, machinists, &c. Hence it is 
common for persons to speak of every office as with- 
in the reach of all; and, further, to urge that any 
one may reasonably hope to attain even the Presi- 
dency. This view, in fact, seems to quite thoroughly 
pervade society. It is inculcated by parents, by 
teachers, lecturers, editors, and ministers. I re- 
cently heard a respected clergyman of a neighboring 
city discourse most eloquently upon this theme. 
Those young men who implicitly believed what he 
said must have left the church with the conviction, 
that they had only to choose some worthy pursuit 
and perseveringly follow it, in order to achieve 
the highest eminence. Numerous examples were 
brought forward to demonstrate that what a man 
wills he can accomplish. Thus Franklin, from a poor 
“ printer’s devil,” became a philosopher who com- 
manded the admiration of the world; Roger Sher- 
man, from a shoe-maker, became an eminent legisla- 
tor; Elihu Burritt, now so learned, was once a work- 
man at the blacksmith forge ; the great Daniel Web- 
ster, a lazy farmer-boy, &c. 


With such examples before us, it is easy to assume 
that it lies within the power of every man to select 
his own career and achieve greatness in it. 


The falsity of this view, however, becomes appa- 
rent when we consider how many things besides 
man’s own will and purpose are always concerned 
in great accomplishments. Our undertakings are 
necessarily limited by our circumstances and social 





connections ; by our capacities; and, most of all, by 
the overruling Providence 
“ Which shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 

To say that one can be what he wills to be, is to say 
that man can always control his circumstances, 
modify at pleasure his capacities, and work out his 
destiny independent of God. 

The perniciousness of this view of life is shown in 
the disappointments and misfortunes which it occa- 
sions. It prompts persons to undertake what it is 
impossible for them to accomplish. Thousands who 
might achieve happiness and improvement, if con- 
tent with the natural and truthful development of 
their natures, fail of these, and make woful ship- 
wrecks, because they attempt too much. It is one of 
the worst evils which can befall a young man, to 
start in life with the idea that he has only to choose 
whether he will be a Cicero in oratory ; a Mozart in 
music; a Michael Angeloin painting; a Newton in 
science ; a Rothschild in wealth. Such false princi- 
ples as that under consideration account, in part at 
least, for the restless, discontented condition of Ameri- 
can society. Men are continually grasping at the 
unattainable—vainly pursuing the illusions of hope. 

It is unnecessary to check any natural and healthy 
ambition. On the contrary, let every one cherish 
the desire for mature development—for the highest 
cultivation of the faculties with which a kind Father 
has endowed us, and cheerfully accept the result, 
even if it does not place us far above our fellows. 

“T hate mediocrity,” said a fellow-student not long 
since; and that remark doubtless expresses a yery 
common sentiment in this country, where all are 
taught to strive for leadership. Is it surprising that 
the most revolting exhibitions of the preéminence- 
mania are witnessed at the ballot-box? Instead of 
hating mediocrity let us hate the principle which 
says, “I will be first.” That is the great enemy of 
happiness. Mediocrity is a far better companion. 

w. 


ONCE MORE 
TO APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION. 


UR late expostulations appear to have produced 
no effect. Proposals to join come faster than 
ever; and some of those that we specially remarked 
upon and declined, are thrust back upon us with 
complaint. This thing must be stopped. We will 
not be compelled to eat more than we want, to ac- 
commodate anybody. We have many special rea- 
sons for not wishing to take in new members at 
present. Once is that we have not yet digested all 
that we have taken in. Another is that we don’t 
mean to be abused by deserters, and shall be very 
cautious about opening our doors till either the law 
and lawyers decisively take sides with us in settling 
with them, or till we have discernment to keep out 
rascals and those who don’t know themselves—which 
it seems we have not had so far. Another reason is 
that we are in debt; and we mean to get out of debt 
before we take upon ourselves the responsibilities of 
a national almshouse. Moreover, we are about 
making some revolutionary movements in our busi- 
ness this year, and we may say, as Abraham Lincoln 
said about running for the Presidency the second 
term, that “it is not best to swap horses, while we 
are fording a river.” 

For these reasons we say now distinctly, that all 
applications before us are declined, and all future 
applications wiil be declined till further notice. 
And we shall not undertake to answer applicants by 
letter. The business would soon require a staff of 
secretaries. It is too much even to read the petitions 
that every mail brings us. We shall make known 
our views in the CrrcuLar from time to time, and 
shall expect applicants to take notice of them. 
People who don’t read the CrrcuLar have no busi- 
ness to apply.for admission. We are doing the best 
we can for mankind in keeping ourselves afloat, and 
setting an example of Community navigation. The 
CrrcuLaR maintains our connection with the rest of 
the world, and gives it the benefit of our experien- 
cesand discoveries. We wish our particular friends, 
instead of being so anxious to come aboard, would 
help us to support the CrrcuLaR, or at least read it 
and get good from it, without always having an eye 


to “ joining.” It seems sometimes as if all we were 
accomplishing by publishing the CrrcuLaR was to 
excite covetousness. Itis a common thing for aman 
or woman, on first reading a stray number of our 
paper, to send us right offa pressing application for 
admission ; and we have reason to believe that many 
of the old readers.think more of getting into the 
Community than they do of the gospel that we are 
trying to teach them. If this thing goes on, we shall 
conclude one of these days, that we are doing more 
hurt than good by our exhibitions of Community 
life, and shall stop publishing the Crrcutar. We 
hope this present plain talk will head off some part 
of the persecution we are suffering under. If it 
does not, we shall learn to put letters in the waste 
basket as soon as we see that they are about “ join- 
ing,” and push on in grim silence like a man traveling 
against a snow-storm. J. H. N. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 

....Last evening we finished the reading of the 
life of Dr. Lyman Beecher. The family have en- 
joyed it highly. It is full of the prophecy of the 
millenium. 

....Every little while somebody writes, trying to 
induce usto form a Community in some more favored 
location than Oneida—in California, Minnesota or 
Illinois perhaps—generally in the West or South: 
Yesterday a Vineland letter said: “ Your hive is 
pretty full, and you will need to swarm in due time ; 
and I think this part of New Jersey offers many in- 
ducements to a society like yours. We have large 
tracts of cheap and good fruit-lands, in a mild and 
healthy climate, near the best markets, with con- 
necting railroads.” In spite of temptations, our 
present watchword is concentration rather than 
expansion. 


....A part of our swamp meadow is unproductive. 
The soil being made up chiefly of vegetable matter, 
the surface becomes dry and loose, and the grass, 
what little takes root, fails and ultimately dies out. 
Such soils are almost wholly lacking in silica, an 
important element in the structure of the different 
grasses, and stalks of plants and grain. In order to 
supply this want, Mr. Conant is occupying his spare 
time in hauling on sand and loam from a neighboring 
knoll and spreading it over the surface, which we ex- 
pect will improve the soil and increase its produc- 
tiveness. 

....The Christmas Concert which came off Wed-: 
nesday evening, was successful and a pleasant re- 
union with our neighbors. The house was well fill- 
ed. Theshort time for preparation obliged us to 
reproduce some of our old pieces, but the usual good 
humored appreciation on the part of the audience 
was apparent. Beside the usual amount of vocal 
and instrumental music, a couple of short farces 
were introduced—thg “Backwoods Court Scene,” 
and “ Dont Meddle.” The children’s piece was one 
of the best, as always before. The most elaborate 
piece of the evening was the Anvil Chorus, from Il 
Trovatore. A new scene from the brush of our En- 
glish amateur, Mr. DeLatre, representing a wild fore- 
ground with lake and mountains in the distartce, 
over which the sun rose and glimmered on the water 
(an illusion by Mr. G. W. Noyes), with gypsies 
sleeping in the foreground, formed the opening. ta- 
bleau. As the chorus of gypsies awoke and began 
their song of labor, accompanied by the anvil, a red 
glare from the furnace illuminated the picturesque 
costumes. This was encored and considered by many 
the finest effect ever produced in the Community 
Hall. The contents of Yon Splugen’s wonderful box 
produced much laughter. The addition of a single 
feature to the performance of three years ago, gave 
it a piquancy which seemed to be highly relished by 
the audience. The evening was closed by the always 
pleasing tableau of the Pilgrim Stranger. é 

....The true spirit of a stident was defined in the 
meeting last night. T. said : “In my experience in 
college, I learned the lesson that I must use my 
education as something gained for the whole Com- 
munity, and have an ambition to bring everybody 
up to my level, and not feel that I was going to stand 





head and shoulders above the rest. If I gain 
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anything, it is that the Community can have the 
benefit. I know that is the only true way to be 
happy in acquiring; because, if I consider my 
knowedge as property that I have gained for a mere 
professional end, it cuts me off from common 
sympathies and brotherly love.—G. W. N.—I cher- 
ish in myself a very deep anticipation that God 
is going to embellish this Community, and make it a 
school and an ornament to humanity, in the way of 
art. I believe it will shine, and its light will be 
diffused abroad in the world as a high temple of fine 
arts for the glorification of God and the exaltation of 
the race. And to that end I am satisfied that the 
spirit T. manifests must get full possession of the 
Community. We shall prosper in art and science so 
soon as we cast out this egotism that is ready to 
take hold of our attainmentsto exalt ourselves. I 
believe all God waits for in this Community, before 
giving it a mighty impulse forward, is that we 
should be ready to diffuse to the world, as common 
property, whatever he gives us, and not hold itas 
ourown. We must diffuse it and level up contin- 
ually. I think that with this spirit the Lord is willing 
to give us gifts of all kinds; we can each of us have 
gifts from the Lord God himself in the line of art, if 
we will only pour what he gives us into the lap of 
the Community.” 
WALLINGFORD. 

..-.Rosa Bonheur ought to see our oxen as they 
“hurl the gladsome sled” up Mount Tom such a 
bright day as this, and again as they come down 
with a load of wood, the yoke hugging the roots of 
their horns, and all their brawny strength displayed 
in holding back. The wood thrown off, our students 
fall upon it with axe and saw, and make muscle while 
vacation lasts. 

....We didn’t have turkey nor anything grand on 
Christmas-day. The only ripple on the surface of our 
domestic quiet was a p)ay in the noon-meeting. A 
friend in the city had sent us a box of presents, and 
we made a lottery, only contriving that every one 
should draw a prize. The difference in the value of 
the prizes was from half-a-dollar toa pennyworth, so 
that there was chance enough for excitement to folks 
so well disposed to laugh as we are. The pennyworth 
fell to the grandmother of the family and the high- 
est prize—a cheap edition of Shakspeare—to a little 
girl that looked quite overloaded as it was put into 
her lap. 

..-.This Christmas week our evening conversa- 
tions have been about home, what the idea of home is, 
its elements, its beauty. Is there any better word in 
the English language? The French, they say, have 
nosuch word. We doubt whether the ancients had. 
In its richest sense it isa modern idea. Last night 
we inquired where our feeling of home concentrated ; 
at the dinner table, or the supper table, in the sitting- 
rooms, or in our bed-rooms? “In our evening meet- 
tng!” every body said. There, all the affections are in 
gentle play; and predominating over all is the religious 
sentiment, with its warming, heart-melting influence. 
The country seems to be adopting Christmas week in 
spite of old Puritan objections, and we can see how 
Christ should he well pleased with this, if the institu- 
tion works in favor of homes. 


AN ENGLISH JOURNAL. 

Toe FIELD, THE CouNTRY GENTLEMAN’S NEws- 
PAPER: London, every Saturday. Price 6d, 
Printed and Published for the Proprietors by 
Horace Cox, 346 Strand. 

In elaborate, exhaustive, artistic Journalism, our 
English friends beat the world. Their journals may 
lack some of the sprightliness found in American 
papers, but for thoroughness of treatment, for wide 
range of subjects, and for size, they stand at the head 
of newspaperdom. A fine specimen is before usina 
copy of the London Field, the Country Gentleman’s 
Newspaper, a massive weekly of thirty-six pages. Itis 
devoted to all the matters relating to the out-door 
upper and middle-class life of England. Its pages 
are at least one-third larger than those of the Cir- 
CULAR, and are splendidly printed in solid minion 
and nonpareil type—the largest part being in nonpa- 
reil, smaller than that used in the last column of the 
Crmcunar. Of the thirty-six pages, eleven are occu” 





pied with advertisements, classified under the follow- 
ing heads:—Sporting Quarters and Estates; Resi- 
dences and Farms, for sale or to let; Wants and 
Vacancies; Pupils and Schools; Carriages and Har 
ness ; Fishing Tackle; New Publications ; Companies 
and Investments; Yachts; Stud Greyhounds; The 
Kennel ; Miscellaneous ; Farming ; Gardening ; Guns, 
Horses for sale; Poultry, Pigeons, &c. The twenty- 
five pages of reading matter are arranged under the 
following heads: Editorial; Shooting ; Foreign Field 
Sports; The Naturalist ; Foot-ball; Hunting ; The 
Turf; Yachting and Rowing; Athletic Sports; Bill 
iards; The Library; Cricket; Chess; Cards 
Angling ; The Country House; Coursing; The Gar- 
den; Ponltry and Pigeons; The Farm ; The Markets, 
A multitude of topics are treated of under these head- 
ings, from a review of the “ Trapper’s Guide,” or of a 
‘ Journey through Abyssinia” to Angling in the Usk ; 
from the Shrewsbury Races to the record of the 
Oxford University Athletic Clubs ; from the “ Cruise 
of the Curlew on a Wildfowl Expedition” to an illus- 
trated description of the “ Young Walrus at the Zo- 
ological Gardens ;” from matches for foot-ball and 
cricket, to the best method of planting garden fruit- 
trees; from coursing hares at Teviotdale or Mar- 
ham Smeeth to the “ Reclamation of Sand Hills.” 
All this is given you for 6d. a week, or for £1.14s. 8d. 
subscription per annum. 


Correspondence of the N. Y. World. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


A CURIOUS CASE—A MEMBER OF SIX YEARS’ STANDING 
WITHDRAWS—HE CLAIMS $9,150 FOR HIS SERVICES 
—THE COMMUNITY. 


Oneida, N. Y. Dec. 2A. 

The usual quiet of the Oneida Community has re- 
cently been disturbed by the somewhat singular pro- 
ceedings of a late member of the Community, who 
first appeared in these parts nearly seven years ago, 
and disappeared last summer. The Communists are 
quite frank in talking about the matter, and, as I 
hear the story, it is in brief as follows: The late 
member, who bas so seriously disturbed the equa- 
nimity of our generally placid, and, as they claim, 
perfect neighbors, is a young man who came to the 
Community from Chicago, or elsewhere out West, 
bringing a very enlarged idea of the value and im- 
portance of his services and attainments, and nine 
hundred dollars in money. This money, as is usual, 
and indeed asthe rules require, was put into the 
common stock. After six years’ residence and mem- 
bership he suddenly withdrew, demanding his $900, 
which was paid to him without dispute, though the 
Communists claim that they are not bound to return 
money under such circumstances, it being thoroughly 
understood that sums so deposited are forever beyond 
the control of the depositor, even if he leaves the 
Community in a month thereafter. 

With his $900 the young man went to your city, 
and afterwards to Freeport, Illinois, the residence 
of his father, and from there to Chicago, to enter the 
law office of his brother-in-law as a student, with the 
intention of being admitted to the practice of the pro- 
fession and to partnership with his relative. In two 
months, however, he applied to his father for funds 
to go to New York, and in answer to the inquiry as 
to his motive, he said that he proposed to “ become 
connected with the New York Independent, as an as- 
sistant editor.” Reluctantly his father gave him fifty 
dollars, and he went to New York, where, on his 
previous visit he had become acquainted and even 
intimate with several members of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of Brooklyn, and through 
these acquaintances and friends it is thought that he 
expected to secure his position on the Independent. 
On meeting once more with his friends of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, by the advice of a lawyer 
belongingto that Association , he made a formal claim 
for $9,150 upon the Community for “ services” at the 
rate of $1,500 a year for nearly six years. The Com- 
munists say that during the whole period he did not 
earn his salt, and that he was a “nuisance” to the 
Community. Since his departure, the Communists 
have been in correspondence with the young man’s 
father as to the propriety of refunding in full, a sum 
of which they had voluntarily paid a part, which 





the late member had given to the printing funds and 
which he demanded by letter from New York. 
Strangely enough, the father seems to side with the 
Communists against his son; he thought they might 
as well let him have the money “to give him a chance 
to run his race ;” but he deeply regrets that an at- 
tempt should be made to extort a large sum for im- 
aginary services, 

As for the Oncida Communists themselves, though 
they are annoyed at the unavoidable publicity of 
such an affair, yet they laugh at the idea of a suit of 
the kind threatened. They are troubled, however, 
with the thought that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Brooklyn are organizing an effort to 
break up their community. AsI understand it, they 
do not think the attack is to be made by the Associ- 
ation as a body, but by individuals belonging to the 
Association and combining for this purpose. They 
already feel the force of the new battery brought to 
bear on them, in the refusal of a certain large and 
notably “pious” house in your city, with which they 
have heretofore had large dealings, to sell them any 
more goods, though other equally respectable con- 
cerns are constantly pressing the Communists to 
buy; for they are good customers in the articles they 
require, and are strictly honest and upright in all 
their dealings. As for this extraordinary demand 
for more that nine thousand dollars, for suppostitious 
services, it is very questionable whether the with- 
drawing member could have recovered his $900 de- 
posited when he first entered, in any court in the 
State. It has been tried in other cases and other 
communities with repeated failures. The Commu- 
nists have taken pains to collect some instances, two 
or three of which I give you in as brief a form as 
possible : 

The case of Baker and others, trustees of Harmony 
Society, against Nachtrieb. Nachtrieb was one of 
the original members of the society founded by 
Rapp, at Economy, Pa. In 1846 he became discon- 
tented, and withdrew from the society, and some 
years afterward brought suit in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Western Districf of Penn- 
sylvania, to obtain an account of the share to which 
he was entitled in the property, or compensation for 
his labor and services during the time he was a mem- 
ber. By the articles of association all property was 
community property, and in case of the death or 
withdrawal of a member, no claim was to be made 
for anything as a matter of right. When Nachtrieb 
withdrew, he received $200 from Rapp asa dona- 
tion. In the Circuit Court he obtained a decree for 
an account, and that the trustees should pay him the 
sum of $3,890. On appeal to the Supreme Court 
this decree was reversed, and the bill of the com- 
plainant dismissed. 

In Ohio, Anna M. Gasely, John Gasely’s wife 
brought a suit against the Separatist’s Society of 
Zoar for her own individual interest in the property 
of the society. Her father was one of the original 
members, she being about eleven years old when it 
was organized. After her becoming of age she 
signed the articles of association, in the year 1824, 
In 1883 she was married to John Gaseley, a member. 
In 1845 her husband was, for a good cause, expelled 
from the society, and she voluntarily went with him 
rather than be separated from him or from their 
children. It appeared that the trustees of the society, 
after she left, offered to support her and the children 
if she would return and devote herself to the affairs 
of the society, and did actually send her at two 
different times some individual supplies. Before the 
action was determined she died, and her heirs and 
administrator were substituted in her stead as parties, 
The case was finally disposed of in the Supreme 
Court of the State, which decided that she had 
already received all that her contract entitled her to 
demand. And other cases equally strong have been 
carefully collected by the Community in view of the 
threatened suit. 

The Communists themselves are a thriving, indus- 
trious and orderly people, good neighbors, and they 
give considerable employment to people outside of 
the fold. They make no attempts to proselyte, in fact 
the difficulty is in turning people away who wish to 
join. The farmers hereabouts do not seem afraid to 
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trust their daughters to work for the Communists, 
and large numbers of girls as well as men are em- 
ployed. Herein is the fallacy of calling these people 
Communists at all; they are a large firm, employers, 
and they are fast growing rich out of labor which is 
only superintended, not done, by the Community. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 


BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XxX. 


ROCEEDING in the direction whence the sound 
. issued, I halted before a negro house, from the 
small window of which issued a glimmering 
light. Looking in, I discovered that the light came 
from a fire burning in a wide, open fire-place. A 
score of the dusky forms of negro men and women 
were to be seen, all kneeling in prayer, the low mur- 
murs of which I could hear. Reverence for the God 
whom they worshiped suggested that either I should 
quietly retire, or enter and join in their simple devo- 
tions. “It’s a nigger-prayer meetin,” said a soldier 
who sat upon the steps. Noiselessly as possible I 
opened the door and entered. Without rising, an 
old slave proffered me a stool; and I felt no degra- 
dation in bowing among those lowly ones, in whose 
company the Lord of all had pleasure. In a very 
simple and earnest manner, and quite free from the 
usual extravagance of their class, one after another 
prayed. It might have been partly from the 
quickening of the sensibilities, which supervenes from 
suffering, but I was uncommonly affected by the ten- 
der discourse which they held with the Unseen, to 
whom they talked as though they were conscious of 
his attention. Instead of theeing and thouing, they 
spoke in this way: “ Will you please, Sir, dear Massa 
Jesus, be wid our dear Jim and Nannie, and der 
blessed little chilluns, and all de darlin offsprings of 
us here, as have been druv off, de Lord only knows 
whar, to keep um away frum de freedom you gib um 
dis bressed day. Oh, dear Lord, we dunno whar 
dey is, but you dus, an you sees um now jest where 
dey is; mebbe crying themselves ter sleep on de 
cold grouné. P’raps we'll never see um agen till we 
meet um on de fair banks ob deliverance, but if you 
only keep um to dat day, we shall be so happy on de 
bright fields of glory.” They prayed for the army 
and its success, and for “Massa Linkum.” This 
group was formed of the old and worn out, who had 
been left behind, while the more valuable part of the 
human property had been run off in haste to save it 
from emancipation. 


In the morning I was strongly tempted by weak- 
ness of body to think that I could not move forward; 
but I said, I can start, and when I cannot go any 
further I canstop ; but to be separated from my regi- 
ment while they are crowding to the post of danger 
with such enthusiasm, is intolerable. Praying for 
strength, I went on several miles, with occasional 
stops, till I came to where our regiment had em- 
barked on the previous night. I soon found a boat 
which was bound to the same destination, with 
troops for the other side below. A two hours’ sail 
brought us to Bruinsville—a mere landing place. 
As soon as the boat touched, the troops moved off 
briskly, for they had got wind of fighting at the 
front. Replenishing my haversack from a box of 
hard bread which had burst in falling from a load, I 
trudged on to meet the events of the unknown fu- 
ture. 

Soon the chaplain of an Illinois regiment, whose 
acquaintance I had formed on the boat, came along 
with a mule, which was without a bridie (having 
only a rope in his jaws), and which he had not yet suc- 
ceeded in mounting. 1 helped him to hold the mule 
while he mounted, and the little creature ambled off 
with him. As the parson was very tall, and kept 
swinging a piece of a rail about the animal’s head, 
first one side and then the other, to keep him moving 
in the right direction, he made a very comical figure. 
He kindly offered to share the services of his mule 
with me, and ride alternately, if I would keep up with 
him, which I did with considerable effort. After one 
change the chaplain concluded that as it was near 
night, and he did not dare to be on the road in the 
enemy’s country unprotected, where we were liable 
at any moment to be taken prisoners, he felt com- 





pelled to leave me alone and hurry on, in hope to 
find his regiment which had crossed the day before. 
In this case as often before, when human help failed, 
God seemed nearer, and I found inward aid more 
valuable than that of the dominie and his mule. 


The army hac made a track which it was not hard 
to follow, even in the dark, and I got on at good 
speed. After a while I halted. The breeze of 
the cool southern night was refreshing, but becom- 
ing chilly I started on. Pretty econ a battery of 
light artillery came along, moving very rapidly, 
followed by some baggage-wagons. I asked a 
ride of one of the drivers. He replied, that he could 
not take up stragglers. I thought it unnecessary to 
be over-scrupulous about politeness under these cir- 
cumstanes, soI caught hold of the feed-box upon 
the rear end of the wagon, and kept up with it by 
smart trotting. The driver seeing how things were, 
bade me get up and ride, which I was glad enough 
todo. Imade ten miles comfortably, when I found my- 
self in a military camp among strangers. I could 
get no tidings of my regiment, as all present had 
come down the river that evening. A soldier gave 
meacup of coffee, and I lay down on the bare 
ground, happy that things were going so well with 
me. 


An hour’s brisk walking the next morning brought 
me at sunrise among the debris of the long battle of 
Port Gibson. Our regiment had been among the 
first that landed at Bruinsville, and now had to pay 
for the reputation it had gained at Hartsville. Our 
division had received orders to march until they met 
the enemy. The country was broken by sharp hills 
and narrow ravines, with here and there cultivated 
farms, forests, and impenetrable thickets of cane- 
brake. While our regiment, which was at this time 
in front, was marching quietly along the winding 
road, at the dead hour of midnight, suddenly, with- 
out the slightest warning, a battery of cannon roared 
and blazed almost in their very faces. The ele- 
vation of the guns was so at fault that little damage 
was done; however, the fight commenced. This 
defense of Vicksburg had been planned after the 
Bull Run model, but the result was quite different. 
The ground was so irregular and the fighting so 
constant—each party being determined to give the 
other no time or chance to get the advantage—that 
there was no interval in which to form regular lines 
of battle, and the action was prolonged eighteen or 
twenty hours. The earneststruggle which dislodged 
the enemy from one hill, grove, cane-brake or ravine 
after another, lasted until after dark the next night, 
and extended for seven miles on the road and fields 
adjoining. The tracks in the road, the trodden 
fields, the prostrate fences which were thrown down 
first on this side and then on that, where regiments 
had entered or left the road, marching and counter- 
marching, charging here, and skulking like Indians 
there ; here a rail fence splintered with the volleys ot 
both parties whom it had sheltered by turns, there a 
grove with the trees barked from the same cause; 
all bore witness to the character of the conflict. 
And all along were strewn canteens, haversacks, 
caps, garments, shattered fire-arms, dead men and 
horses, still ungathered when I passed over the 
ground. The second night found the enemy flying 
through the town, where they checked our pursuit 
by burning the bridge. The ground of the battle 
was such that the commanders of neither side could 
see any considerable part of their army at one time. 


Doubtless many a little audience ata prairie vil- 
lage or fireside has listened with eager interest to 
graphic tales of the gallant deeds of the battle of 
Port Gibson, which never appeared in official reports. 
Houses and tents along the road were used for hos- 
pitals. I must confess that the contused heads, 
pierced bodies, and the amputated legs and arms 
which lay around, made me feel more sick at the 
miseries than jubilant over the victory of the occa- 
sion; but the wounded men were so cheerfui that 
any expression of condolance seemed quite out of 
place. The Surgeon-in-chief invited me to ride to 
town with him and assist in making up the reports. 
The place was full of soldiers. Both the public 
buildings and private residences which the inhabi- 
tants in their fright deserted, had been pillaged ; and 





the boys were gay and festive with what seemed to 
them lawful plunder. 


During the battle, General Grant was every where 
in the thickest of the fight, directing movements, re- 
gardless of his own personal safety. Atone time 
when a six-pounder which was shelling the Rebels 
had just been charged, he rode up, and springing 
from his horse said, “ Let me take that a moment.” 
He immediately pointed the gun at a large tree, and 
fixing its aim, said, “ Now fire!’ The shot struck in 
the crotch of the tree, the branches parted and fell, 
and out tumbled a pair of Rebel sharp-shooters who 
had been picking off our men. “ Hurrah !” said the 
General, and swinging his hat and mounting his 
horse, he was out of sight in a moment. 





FAITH AND WORKS. 

[ The following note was for family reading, but 
as a specimen of the kind of news we like to report, 
we give it a place in the CrrcuLaRr:] 

“G.,” in his “ Ten Weeks in Europe,” recounts 
an interesting faith experienc he had in connec- 
tion with a severe attack of illness. I was re- 
minded by it of a similar experience that I had 
last summer, which | Jooked upon as miraculous. 
It is well known by the Community, that dur- 
ing the early summer, I was so nearly pros- 
trated by what appeared to be an aggravated 
form of a chronic difficulty, as to he much of 
the time unable to attend to my business in the 
fruit-preserving department, especially that 
part of it connected with the bath-room. The 
heat and steam affected me'in such a manner as 
compelled me to keep out of the room almost 
entirely, and I was obliged to seek relief from 
suffering, by lying a good share of the time 
on my back. This situation was for a long 
time the source of much trial to me, as I felt 
that business required my attention. Thus 
matters stood, until one day as I met » who 
was acquainted with my condition, he enquired 
how I was. I answered that I was poorly 
enough; but I had got where I did not worry 
much about my condition; that I looked upon 
my difficulty as a “ thorn in the flesh,” given me 
for some good purpose, and when it had accom- 
plished the object designed, I believed the Lord 
would deliver me from it. Two days from this 
time, feeling considerable anxiety about the busi- 
ness, I determined to go into the bath-room and 
attend to the work there, let the consequences 
be what they might. I did so; and remained 
there that dey and the day following, working 
all the time, without experiencing any serious 
inconvenience; and from that time until the 
close of the season, notwithstanding the assaults 
of that great enemy to progress—the spirit of 
unbelief—I continued to do my full share of the 
work; and I still revert to that experience as a 
marked instance of a faith-victory. 

0. C., Dec. 22, 1867. 





Hi. T. 


A PECULIAR SERIES. 

The Tribune thus describes the aspect of the 
times : 

The sad death of Mr. Hamilton, Member of 
Congress from Ohio [shot by an insane son], 
adds another item to the flood—we may say the 
deluge—of crime and accident with which our 
columns jhave for days past been overburden- 
ed. “The telegraph wires bend under their 
weight of woe; the old earth quivers with 
throbs of agony from the center to the pole ; 
cities are shaken down, countries are engulfed, 
fair domains are overflowed with red-hot lava; 
wife is arrayed against husband, mother against 
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child, son against father; a hecatomb is sacri- 
ficed on one railway, half as many on another, 
and on still another the width of a hair stands 
between a thousand and sudden death. In so- 
cial life, our newspapers are smutched all over 
with reports of divorce and separation trials, of 
infidelity and disgrace, of gigantic crimes under- 
taken, half accomplished or completed. What 
will be the end of these things? 


CULTIVATION OF FRUITS. 


BY HENRY THACKER,. 
I. 


ORE attention is probably given to the 
cultivation of fruits at the present time, 
in all civilized countries, than at any period in 
the history of the race. Thus far, however, the 
supply has not been equal to the demand. 
Some kinds of fruit are still scarce. Prices are 
high, and seem to be increasing rather than 
diminishing. Increase of cultivation does not 
yet balance the increase of population and the 
growth of the popular taste for these desirable 
and most healthful articles of food. A wide field 
is open for enterprise in fruit-culture among the 
people, and when it is prosecuted under right 
conditions of success, handsome profits are gen- 
erally secured. In the hope of benefiting some 
persons, desiring information on the subject, I 
propose to offer a few simple and practical sugges- 
tions on the cultivation and preservation of some 
of the most desirable kinds of fruit of this lati- 
tude. 
THE APPLE. 


The Apple stands at the head of the list, and 
among our Northern fruits may justly be cele- 
brated as king. Its uses are too well known to 
need comment. The cultivation of it is simple 
and easy, and is found to be profitable in most 
localities. The first essential thing to be at- 
tended to by one desirous of planting an orch- 
ard, is to select a suitable piece of ground for 
the purpose. 


THE SITUATION 


Should be an elevated one, and the ground 
dry. If not dry by nature, it should be made 
so by a thorough system of underdraining. 
- The drains should not be more than thirty-five 
feet apart, and not less than three feet deep. If 
possible, select a piece of ground that will not 
require draining, as the roots of trees are liable 
to.run into and obstruct the drains, even at the 
depth of three feet or more. Avoid low 
grounds, even if dry, as low piaces are more 
subject to late frosts in Spring, which may de- 
stroy the fruit when the trees are in blossom ; 
and the fruit-buds are also more likely to be 
injured by severe freezing in winter. I will 
give an instance bearing on this point. On the 
Community domain at Oneida, there are three 
pear-orchards located on three different planes 
of elevation. On the lower plane scarcely any 
fruit was raised this season, while on the ground 
ten or twelve feet higher there was a slight 
sprinkling of pears; and from an orchard on 
still higher ground a tolerable crop was gath- 
ered. 


SOIL. 


A limestone soil is generally considered the 
best for fruit. But this preference need not 
interfere with setting fruit-trees in any good 
soil, as lime can he supplied where it is lacking. 


The texture of the soil is also of considerable 
importance. A gravelly loam is perhaps the 
best for general purposes; though a sandy loam 
resting on a rather firm subsoil inclining to a 
clayey, or gravelly loam, is a good soil for fruit. 
But a pure sandy soil should be avoided. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL. 


This isa very necessary part of the work. If 
the ground to be occupied is under cultivation and 
in good condition, no special manuring will be 
necessary. Land that is rich enough to produce 
a good crop of corn, is in good order for fruit- 
trees. If, however, the land is not under culti- 
vation, it should be prepared by breaking, 
manuring, and cultivating with corn or some 
other hoed crop during one summer before 
setting it to trees. This having been done, the 
next thing will be to deepen the soil by means 
of a thorough plowing, and subsoiling, loosening 
the soil to the depth of eighteen or twenty 
inches. The ground is then ready to receive the 
trees. The trees should not stand less than thirty 
feet apart. A very good and expeditious 
method of laying out a piece of ground for an 
orchard is the following. At each end of the field 
measure off spaces and set up stakes, the same 
distance apart that the rows are to stand. Now 
let a man who can manage a team well, take a 
plow and draw straight furrows from stake to 
stake across the field, until all are marked ; then 
change the stakes to the sides of the field, at right 
angles to their former position, crossing the fur- 
rows, and with the plow mark off as before. If 
this is well done, no trouble will be experienced in 
setting the trees in line. It now remains to dig 
the holes at the points where the lines cross 
each other, and the ground is then ready for the 
trees. If the ground has been well prepared 
this part of the work will not be a great task, 
as a hole wide and deep enough to receive the 
roots of the tree is all that will be necessary. 


SELECTING THE TREES, 


Should you have trees that are raised on your 
own premises, so much the better. If not, 
avoid purchasing of agents, but go at once to 
some well established nursery, even if it isa 
hundred miles away, and if you are.a good 
judge of trees, make your own selections, but if 
not, send some one that is. If allowable, make 
the selection in the nursery and have the trees 
taken up under your own observation, even if 
you have to pay something for the privilege. 
If this cannot be done, and you are obliged to 
select from a lot that has already been lifted, 
see that all parts of the tree look fresh and 
healthy, and reject everything that has not a 
proper amount of vigorous, healthy looking 
roots, without which a tree is nearly worthless. 
Reject also large, overgrown trees, for unless 
near at hand, and taken up with great care to 
preserve as many of the roots as possible, such 
trees are not so likely to live and do well as 
thrifty trees of medium size. Trees from two 
to four years old from the bud, and six or seven 
feet high, are of suitable size for transplanting. 
After the trees have been taken from the soil, be 
sure that they are packed and shipped without de- 
lay, and not allowed to dry by exposure to the sun 
and wind. On the arrival of the trees they 
should be unpacked and heeled-in at convenient 
points on the ground where they are to stand. 
The holes may then be dug and the trees set out 





at leisure, Taking up two or three at a time, 








and with a sharp knife paring off all bruised 
parts, and smoothly cutting off the ends of the 
roots that have been cut or broken by the spade, 
set them at once in their places—allowing 
the roots to remain exposed as short a time as 
possible. In setting, place the tree a little low- 
er than it stood in the nursery, allowing some- 
thing for the settling of the surrounding soil, 
which is supposed to be in a loose state. 
Use the hand in working the earth well in 
about the roots, filling all vacancies, and press- 
ing the earth down firmly with the foot. | 
have found it a good practice in setting, to incline 
the tree alittle to the west or northwest, in 
the direction of the prevailing winds, in 
order to prevent the almost constant pressure 
from that direction, which forces the tree too 
far over in the opposite direction, before it has 
become firmly established, and thus forms lean- 
ing trees. This method in a great measure 
does away with the necessity of staking, by 
which practice the trees are liable to more or 
less injury from chafing against the stakes. 
Also if the setting is done in the fall of the year, 
raise a mound of earth ten inches in height 
about the stem of the tree. This will operate 
to keep it steady until the ground has had time 
to settle, and will prevent mice from gnawing the 
treein winter when the ground is covered with 
snow. The mound should be removed and 
spread back early in the spring. 
( To be continued.) 


THE GREAT ORGAN AT FREYBURG. 


The little city of Freyburg, in Switzerland, 
has the largest organ in the world. When in 
full play, it pours forth a tempest of sounds 
through a forest of pipes, seven thousand and 
eight hundred in number, shaking the walls 
and the foundations of the old St. Nicholas 
church in which it stands. All the musical 
bands in Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
combined would not make an orchestra equal in 
power to this mighty instrument alone. 





It is all the work of one man, named Aloys 
Moser. He was poor; he was not thought to 
be a master in his art; he never received any 
adequate reward for his labor. Without assis- 
tance or suggestion from others, he formed the 
design of building for his native city an organ 
which travelers from distant nations should 
turn aside from their journeys to hear, and which 
when heard in the darkness of the cathedral at 
night, should make an hour for them never to be 
forgotten. And so poor Moser began his life’s 
work, and he persevered for long years in the 
face of opposition and poverty and ridicule, 
until his task and his life were finished together. 
His aim may not have been the highest, nor his 
motive the best. But he persevered with the 
faith of a martyr till his work was done, and 
now it stands among all similar works, in the 
world, like Mont Blanc among the mountains, 
peerless and alone. 


When skillful fingers touch the keys, the 
mighty instrument responds with myriad voices, 
ranging through infinite variations in sweetness 
and compass and power. Now it pours forth 
the heart-breaking notes of the “ Miserere” with 
& voice so piteous and human that it would seem 
as if a lost soul were imprisoned and wailing in 
its wilderness of pipes ; now it rolls up the jubi- 
lant thunders of the “ ITallelujah Chorus” in such 
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mighty volume that the entranced listener for- 
gets the earthly temple and the work of human 
hands, and imagines himself surrounded with 
the trumpets and voices of heaven, in numbers 
without number. Now it sounds the war-note 
wild and high, mingled with the tramp of hosts 
and the battle-hymn of men that march as they 
sing. And now it warbles “Sweet Home,” 
with a silvery accompaniment of singing birds, 
and murmuring brook, and rustling foliage 
around the peasant’s door. Now it chants the 
unearthly strains of cloistered monks, interwo- 
ven with echoes that creep along the corridors 
of stone, and climb the sepulchral arches of the 
cathedral’s long-drawn aisles. And then again 
it bursts forth with such a tempest of sound as 
shakes the hills when storms are abroad among 
the Alps and thunders leap from cloud to cloud. 


And all this mighty flood, this deep-re- 
sounding sea of instrumental harmony, came 
forth from the hand and brain of one poor man, 
who made its creation the task of his life, and 
who withdrew all thought from everything else 
that he might do one thing well. And his suc- 
cess shows how much depends upon fixing it 
clearly in the mind what to do, and then suf- 
fering no side influence to withdraw attention 
rom the chosen task.— Musical Review. 





Foss. Foor-Priyts.—Excavations are in 
progress at Turner’s Falls, Mass., for a flour 
and grist-mill, and on the rocks, twenty feet 
below the surface, have been found the prints of 
a foot resembing that of a wolf, though larger 
than that made by a horse. Prints of small 
fishes are also found, with the eyes, fins, scales, 
ete., all perfectly visible. These, with other 
specimens, are taken from the banks of the 
Connecticut, on the Gill side, from a solid ledge 
of rocks.—Boston Journal. 


Tue Russtan Cirercy.—In Russia, the apos- 
tolical commands, “ Let the bishop be the hus- 
band of one wife,” “ Let the deacon be the hus- 
band of one wife,” are so strictly and literally 
enforced, that if the wife of a clergyman dies, he 
is not allowed either to re-marry or continue to 
act asa clergyman, but is thenceforth kept shut 
up in a monastery, for the rest of his life. Itis 
thought that in no part of the world is such good 
care taken by husbands of their wives’ health, 
as by these Russian ecclesiastics. 


A WRITER in The Advance is contributing some 
historical sketches of the great revivals in Central 
and Western New York. In the last number, in il- 
lustrating the spiritual condition of that region be- 
fore the revivals began, he relates the following an- 
ecdote : 


“This whole region had been indoctrinated into a 
profound sleep. A venerable doctor of divinity, 
now in heaven, whose praise is still in the churches, 
and who was the pastor of one of these same 
churches, several years afterwards said to the writer, 
* Before the revival commenced I had pounded my 
church and congregation (doctrinally of course) into 
a jelly, and the crust on the top had become so thick 
and hard that I could not break through it with axe 
or chisel; but brother Finney came and brought 
with him a great cross-cut-saw and sawed us out.’ 
This was a fair type of the other churches which he 
visited.” 


Art the recent election for members of Parliament, 
at Manchester, England, a woman, named Libby 
Maxwell went to the polls and voted. Being a rate- 
payer, her name was put on the register ; and, being 
on the register, she could not be prevented from 
voting. The candidate she voted for, and who was 
elected, was Jacob Bright, brother of John Bright. 











A MEETING of the directors of the N. Y. C. R. R. 
has been lately had at Utica to consider the project 
of straightening the road between Utica and Wamps- 
ville. By cutting off the angle made in going to 
Rome the distance will be shortened about six miles. 
The prospective Midjand Road undoubtedly operates 


as an incentlve to the Central to make every im- 
provement possible. The intersection of these roads, 
if the Central is straightened, will not be far from 
our trap-works. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
C. 8. Hamiton, member of Congress from the 
Eighth district of Ohio, was murdered by his insane 
son, on the 21st inst., at Marysville, Ohio. 
Tue inhabitants of British Columbia, are said to 
be greatly discontented with their political con- 
dition, and desire annexation to the United States. 


CHARLES A. Dana, formerly of the New York 
Tribune, and several associates, have bought up the 
Sun for $175,000, and will hereafter run that paper 
us a Republican organ, which will support Gen. Grant 
for the Presidency. 

Five hundred and ten miles of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, running west from Omaha, have been 
completed and accepted by the government. On 
the western side of the Continent, one hundred and 
eighteen miles of the Central Pacific road have been 
completed and accepted, east of Sacramento. 

Tue bill fer the emancipation of the Jews, has 
passed the Austrian Reichsrath or Parliament. 


Tut Japanese ports of Yedd» and Osaka are to be 
thrown open to foreigners for settlement and com- 
merce. 

Tue French force in the Roman Territory, it is 
announced, is to be strengthened by the addition of 
twenty thousand troops. 

AN insurrection has broken out in Yucatan in fa- 
vor of Santa Anna, which is said to be supported by 
some of the former officers of the Empire. 


THE report that Margaret Fox Kanc had left the 
Roman Catholic church and returned to her former 
vocation as a table-tipping, spiritualistic medium, is 
positively denied by that lady. 

Mount VEsvvivs is in a state of active eruption, 
and is making the grandest display for centuries. 
Mount Hecla is also in a state of internal commotion. 

Durine the late earthquake in the West Indies 
the U. 8. Steamship Monongahela, which was an- 
chored in the harbor of Santa Cruz, was struck by 
an enormous ocean swell which swept inland, and 
stranded in the street of the town some distance from 
the shore. The vessel was not seriously damaged, 
and it is thought she may be got afloat again. Sey- 
eral lives were lost. 


EXcAVATIONS are now going on at Jerusalem 
which are revealing interesting matters connected 
with that ancient city. The massive foundations of 
the temple wall, are being laid bare to the depth of 
ninety feet or more below the present surface of the 
ground. If bared to its foundation, the south wall 
would present an unbroken face of solid masonry 
nearly 1000 feet long and 150 feet in height. Adque- 
ducts, cisterns, rock-hewn channels and passages 
have also been discovered, throwing new light on 
the buildings, the arrangements and services of the 
temple. 

Tue rivalry that has existed for a year past be- 
tween the Adams, American, and United States Ex- 
press Companies and the Merchant’s Union, has 
ceased ; and the companies have agreed upon a uni- 
form tariff of rates. 


THE NEWSPAPERS. 

The New York World, the New York Tribune, the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and New Haven Palladiam notice 
our “Blackmail” affair, giving the main facts in 
a fair and friendly spirit. We copy on another 
page, a specimen of the longer notices. Whatever 
the papers may say of our morality, they are likely 
to be very unanimous in censuring the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for attacking us in the way 
they have done, by backing a swindler, and refusing 
to sell us goods.. These are blows “ below the belt ;” 
and the judges will have to give us the stakes on the 
ground of “foul” play, whatever they may think 
of the merits of the fight in other respects. 


The New York Tax-Payer copies the substance of 





our late APPEAL. 





wiuonncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land 
539 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Crrcurar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 8385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The O. C. and branches are not “‘ Free Lovers” in the popular 


sense of the term. Theycall their social system Comprex Mar- 


R14Gz, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 
ADMISSIONS. 

‘Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after suffi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida; New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community mannfacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price 
list sent on application, 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries’ 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces: 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cane, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber- 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods,persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 
Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works): 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 


sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N.Y. Branch, 835 Broad- 
way, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. ‘Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who capnol 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore? 
For commission we charge five per cent, or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expreseage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 


_——_—— 


PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House’ and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cente, Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds “an be furnished for 40centseach. ‘Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will.be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Addrese, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. ‘ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Boox or Tuk Onerpa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
, pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; 48.50 per 

ozen, 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END oF CuRISTIAN FaiTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. , 

Tue Trapper’s Guipg; A Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; with 
new Narratives and Iilnstrations, 280 pp., 8vo. ‘Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts, perdoz, 

Back VoLumes or THe “Cirncu.ar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for gale at this office.] 

Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have our Hanv-Boox or THE ONEIDA Community for sale 
they will receive subscriptions for the CixcvLag, and orders for 
our other publications, 


